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outlook, one that is world-wide. I can think of no 
human conception so tremendous in its scope, making 
such an appeal to the imaginative power, as that of world 
federation. Here again our failure to grasp the thought 
is because of the limited horizon of our imagination. 
There is nothing unreal in the conception of federation 
within our own limited circle ; the trouble is with the size 
of the circle which we draw about ourselves. But human 
circles are not of uniform and invariable size ; they range 
from the tiny ones of neighborhood and village and 
township and city, to the all-encircling thought of the 
stoic philosopher, " I count nothing human as foreign to 
me," and the teaching of the Master, " All ye are breth- 
ren." The things that are unseen, the meaning of those 
that are seen, are the province of the imagination. By 
its help we may anticipate the time when rational, think- 
ing beings shall not be content with irrational, unthinking 
resort to the contests which belong rather to the brute 
and the savage, but shall bring into play in their rela- 
tions with their fellow beings the mental, moral and 
spiritual powers with which God endowed his children 
created in his image. Then, even here, the vision of 
the poet shall be realized, and 

"All we have willed, or hoped, or dreamed of good shall 
exist." 



Eightieth Annual Report of the Directors 
of the American Peace Society. 

Mr. President and Members of the American Peace 
Society : The Board of Directors herewith respectfully 
submit the eightieth Annual Report of the work of the 
Society, with a general statement of the progress of the 
peace movement since our last report. 

MEETINGS OF THE BOAED OF DIEECTOES. 

We have, as heretofore, held regular meetings every 
two months, except during the summer vacation. A 
number of special and adjourned meetings have also been 
held on account of the exceptionally important events of 
the year. Our meetings have been unusually well 
attended and interesting. Careful attention has been 
given by us to the regular lines of our work, as carried 
on through the office, and the special events of the year 
related to our movement have claimed our serious thought 
and action. On account of the Second Hague Confer- 
ence, the year has been one of extraordinary interest. 
The rapid growth of public interest in the subject has 
made it necessary for us to give particular attention to 
methods of strengthening and extending the Society's 
work. A statement is given in detail below of our action 
in regard to the events of the year and to the steps which 
we have taken for the enlargement of our operations and 
influence. 

PUBLIC WORK. 

Our public work has been similar in most respects to 
that of former years, though much more extended. The 
Secretary and Assistant Secretary, in addition to looking 
after the largely increased office work, have both ad- 
dressed many meetings in different parts of the country. 
The calls for lectures have been more numerous than 
ever before, and have come from all sorts of organiza- 
tions, — colleges, normal schools, churches, theological 
schools, church societies, social clubs, women's associa- 



tions, etc. More than one hundred and twenty-five 
lectures have been given during the year by members of 
our Board. The Assistant Secretary made one trip to 
Washington and to Richmond, Va., which proved to be 
most valuable in bringing the peace movement to the 
knowledge of a number of circles in the South to which 
it was previously not much known. Mrs; Mead of our 
Board has made several extended lecture trips, going into 
Maine, Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, and else- 
where. Mr. Mead, a Vice-President, has been " abundant 
in labors," both in the lecture field and through the press. 
Most of our lecture bureau speakers, now seventeen in 
number, have also done excellent service in addressing 
meetings. Special attention has been given through our 
Committee on Work among Churches to securing the 
interest and cooperation of church organizations and 
leaders throughout the nation in support of the move- 
ment for world peace. Similar efforts were made also to 
secure the cooperation of the leading national educational 
organizations, with a view through them of reaching the 
youth of the country. In response to letters sent out 
from the office, many of our members and workers in 
different sections have been instrumental in securing the 
holding of important public meetings, and thus widening 
interest in the cause. Of the important public meetings 
initiated by our Board, the most notable was one held 
under the auspices of the Harvard Union, Cambridge, 
Mass. This was presided over by President Eliot, at- 
tended by some two thousand of the Harvard men, and 
addressed by Hon. Joseph H. Choate and Hon. Horace 
Porter, who, in most able and instructive speeches, 
set forth the valuable results of the Second Hague 
Conference. Our Board was well represented at the 
last Mohonk Arbitration Conference, our Secretary as 
usual being asked to give the opening address. Mr. 
Paine spent several weeks at The Hague at the opening 
of the Conference, coming into influential relations with 
various delegates in regard to the important problems 
there under discussion. At the Sixteenth International 
Peace Congress, held at Munich in September, our 
Society was represented by more than a dozen delegates, 
and we have reason to believe that their service played 
an important part in the deliberations and conclusions of 
the Congress. Prior to the Hague Conference we brought 
every influence to bear that we could to strengthen the 
hands of our government in the important positions 
which it announced its purpose to take at the Conference, 
and also did what we could to arouse general interest 
throughout the country in support of the important 
measures which the Conference was expected to have 
before it. A remonstrance was sent by us in January to 
Congress against the further proposed extravagant in- 
crease of the navy, and in cooperation with other organ- 
izations and individuals, we assisted in securing from the 
clergy and business men of Boston and several other 
cities similar remonstrances which were numerously and 
influentially signed. This effort proved to be, we believe, 
among the most effective of our recent labors. 

EXTENSION OF OUR WORK — FIELD SECRETARYSHIP 
AND BRANCH SOCIETIES. 

Because of a greatly- increased public interest in the 
cause of peace and an urgent necessity, therefore, for 
extending our organized work more widely, we have 
recently created a Field Secretaryship, the incumbent of 
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which is to devote his time to field work ; that is, to or- 
ganizing Branch Societies, to assisting in getting up and 
holding public meetings and conferences, to increasing 
the Society's membership, to soliciting funds, to bringing 
our cause to the attention of State and national conven- 
tions and conferences, religious, educational, industrial, 
etc. For this important position we have secured the 
services of Rev. Charles E. Beals, recently pastor of 
the Prospect Street Congregational Church, Cambridge, 
Mass. Mr. Beals entered upon his duties the first of 
April, and has, we believe, the qualities necessary to 
make the new department strong and effective. With a 
view of extending more widely our organization and 
enlarging the membership of the Society, we have 
decided to recommend for your consideration to-day the 
reduction of the annual membership fee from two dol- 
lars to one ; the creation of a sustaining membership at 
five dollars per year ; that hereafter societies organized 
in affiliation with ours be Branch Societies, whose mem- 
bers shall be direct members also of the American Peace 
Society ; that the annual membership fee in the Branch 
Societies be one dollar per year, one-half of which shall 
be paid into our treasury, in return for which all the 
members of the Branch Societies shall be furnished the 
Advocate op Peace ; and that the presidents of State 
Branch Societies be ex-officiis vice-presidents of the 
American Peace Society. 

PACIFIC COAST AGENCY. 

During the past year it has become increasingly evi- 
dent that the Pacific Coast is to play hereafter a very 
great part in the relations of the nations, especially be- 
tween the East and the West. In this important field 
it has been impossible hitherto for us to do much organ- 
ized work, though excellent service has been performed 
by a number of individuals. But we have felt that the 
time has come to extend our labors to that field in an 
organized way. We have therefore just established a 
Pacific Coast Agency at Los Angeles. Here a deposit 
of peace literature will be kept. We have chosen as our 
representative for this work Robert C. Root, a man of 
ability, energy, good judgment and thorough devotion 
to our cause. The office of the Agency will be in the 
Severance Building, Los Angeles, and we hope through 
it and the newly-organized Southern California Peace 
Society, a Branch of our own, greatly to increase and 
strengthen interest in the principles and ideals of the 
peace movement on the Pacific Coast. One of the most 
imperative duties of the hour is to maintain good rela- 
tions between the United States and Japan and China, 
and we expect that this new Agency in California will 
prove most valuable in this direction. In this connec- 
tion may be mentioned the fact that the new Japan 
Peace Society at Tokyo, in the organization of which 
our Secretary was influential, has much enlarged and 
developed its work during the past year and is proving 
itself most effective on the other side of the Pacific in 
the maintenance of friendly feeling between Japan and 
this country. We have felt it our duty and privilege to 
support its work in every way possible, both by direct 
contribution for its support and through sending the 
Advocate op Peace and other literature to Japan. 

OUE OPPICE WORK. 

Our office work has grown very much. The Assistant 
Secretaryship created last year has enabled us, in addition 



to using the press much more than heretofore, to extend 
our efforts more widely to reach the churches and church 
leaders and the public schools and higher institutions of 
learning of the nation. This work has generally met 
with a generous response from the church officials and 
educational leaders who have been approached, and has 
been, we are sure, fruitful of most valuable and far- 
reaching results. Our office correspondence has nearly 
doubled. The distribution of literature has greatly in- 
creased. Consultations by those seeking information 
and advice about peace work have been more frequent 
than in previous years. 

THE ADVOCATE OP PEACE. 

The monthly organ of our Society, the Advocate op 
Peace, has been continued under the editorial direction 
of the Secretary. Through the increase of our member- 
ship and for other reasons we have been obliged to in- 
crease the monthly edition, the issue for the current 
month being five thousand five hundred copies. The 
paper, we believe, still maintains its place in the confi- 
dence of the peace workers of the nation and of others 
interested in the promotion of the cause. Frequent 
testimonies to its high character and influence come to the 
office. Generous contributions made by associations and 
by a number of friends of our work have enabled us, as 
heretofore, to send the paper regularly to the reading- 
rooms of universities and colleges, to theological schools, 
Young Men's Christian Associations, public libraries, 
missionaries in foreign fields, etc. Through the gener- 
osity of the Philadelphia Friends' Peace Association we 
are now sending more than two hundred and fifty copies 
of the paper monthly to Japan. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

The demand for our general literature during the year 
from college and university officers and students, public 
school teachers and pupils, ministers and others, has in- 
creased so much that we have been obliged to publish 
several editions of some of our well-known pamphlets. 
We have also added to our supply the following new 
pamphlets : " The Results of the Second Hague Confer- 
ence " (B. F. Trueblood), « The Churches and the Peace 
Movement" (J. L.Tryon), " How the Sunday-Schools May 
Aid the Peace Movement " (B. F.Trueblood), « Some Fal- 
lacies of Militarism " (Rev. Charles E. Jefferson), "Limita- 
tion of Armaments "(d'Estournelles de Constant), "Teach- 
ing Patriotism and Justice " (L. A. Mead), « Is Japan a 
Menace to the United States ? " (Dr. J. H. DeForest). A 
broadside entitled "The Truth about Japan," made up 
mostly from the letters and articles of Dr. J. H. DeForest, 
thirty-three years a missionary in Japan, was recently 
issued from our office and thousands of copies distributed 
through the press and prominent individuals throughout 
the country, especially up and down the Pacific Coast. 
We have reason to believe that the distribution of this 
broadside and one or two of our pamphlets has had 
much to do in arresting the tide of shameful falsification 
and misrepresentation which at one time threatened to 
disturb seriously the good relations between this country 
and Japan. We have handled during the year a large 
number of copies of all the standard books on arbitration 
and peace mentioned in our last Annual Report, for 
which there has been a growing demand. The oppor- 
tunity for effective work through literature was never so 
great as now, and there is no limit to what we might do 
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in this direction, provided ample funds were at our dis- 
posal. We hope that the friends of our cause throughout 
the nation will duly appreciate the high privilege which 
they have of cooperating in the promotion of this great 
movement by supplying the funds which will enable us 
always to be ready for any emergency. 

AUXILIAEY SOCIETIES. 

The State and local societies directly affiliated with 
ours at the present time are : the Chicago Peace 
Society, the Arbitration and Peace Society of Cincinnati, 
the Connecticut Peace Society, the Kansas State Peace 
Society, the New York German- American Peace Society, 
the Peace Society of Southern California and the Texas 
State Peace Society. The last two have been formed 
within the year. At the present time a Utah State 
Peace Society is in process of formation in affiliation 
with ours; and there is a prospect that a State Peace 
Society for South Carolina will also be formed in the 
near future; that the Rhode Island Peace Society, a 
small organization which has existed for many years, will 
be transformed into a Branch of ours, and that a New 
York Italian Branch Society will also be organized at an 
early date. If the plan which our Board recommends of 
Branch Societies with identical membership is approved 
to-day, it is expected that most of our affiliated auxiliary 
societies will soon transform themselves into branch organ- 
izations. All of these affiliated societies have done more 
or less good work during the year in holding meetings, 
distributing literature, etc., though one or two of them, 
for local reasons, have not been as active during the past 
six months as would bave been desirable. The new 
Peace Society in Southern California will act in con- 
junction with our Pacific Coast Agency, our represent- 
ative being also the Secretary of the said Society. 

THE INTERCOLLEGIATE PEACE ASSOCIATION. 

The Intercollegiate Peace Association, organized three 
years ago at Goshen College, Indiana, has within the year 
been made an auxiliary of the American Peace So- 
ciety. This Association is, we think, one of the most 
important organizations yet established for the promotion 
of peace. It is composed of groups of professors and 
students in the various colleges and universities which 
have entered into connection with it. The most recent 
report of the Secretary shows forty-five of the institutions 
of higher learning in the Central West as now connected 
with it, each of these having a Vice-President of the 
Association. The annual meeting of the Association was 
held last year at the University of Cincinnati, and was 
presided over by the Dean of the Law School of the Uni- 
versity. A feature of the program was an oratorical con- 
test, in which students from a number of the colleges 
competed for prizes. This year the Association adopted 
a plan for State Oratorical Contests, provided a certain 
number of the institutions entered the competition. Some 
of these State contests have already been held. The in- 
terest in the cause of peace has been found encouraging 
in the sections to which the Association has extended its 
efforts, and is certain to be greatly developed by the work 
now being systematically done. The Association has a 
Secretary who spends his time visiting and looking after 
the work in the various institutions, and in organizing 
new groups. 



STATE PEACE CONGRESSES. 

An important development of the peace movement in 
this country during the year has been the inauguration 
of State Peace Congresses. On the initiative of Presi- 
dent S. P. Brooks of Baylor University, Waco, Texas, 
who had attended the National Peace Congress at New 
York in April, the first of these State Peace Congresses 
was held at Waco, Texas, in November last. It was 
attended by our Secretary, who, on the invitation of the 
organizers, took a prominent part in the sessions. A 
number of distinguished men from different parts of the 
State were present. The Congress has resulted in the 
formation of a Texas State Peace Society, a Branch of 
the American Peace Society, which promises to be the 
medium of the extension of the peace movement to 
the great Southwest of our country. A similar State 
Arbitration and Peace Congress has just been organized for 
Pennsylvania. It will be held from the 16th to the 19th 
of the current month. The Organizing Committee have 
worked out a fine program, which will be participated in 
by many of the foremost peace workers in the country. 

THE MOHONK ARBITRATION CONFERENCE. 

The past year has been unusually fall of important 
conferences and meetings, held for the promotion of the 
arbitration and peace movement. First among these 
after our last annual meeting was the Mohonk Arbitra- 
tion Conference. Several members of our Board and 
other members of the Society took part in its delibera- 
tions. It was attended, as usual, by more than three 
hundred men and women prominent in their special fields 
in different parts of the country, and the discussions were 
marked by much interest and enthusiasm. In its plat- 
form the Conference emphasized the importance of the 
Second Hague Conference and the measures which were 
to be laid before it. More than fifty Chambers of Com- 
merce and Boards of Trade sent delegates to the Confer- 
ence on the invitation of Mr. Smiley. The work and 
great importance of the Mohonk Conference have been so 
often emphasized in our annual reports that we need 
only mention it this time. It is widely influencing the 
educational institutions and the business organizations of 
the country through its committees on these subjects and 
the efficient work of its permanent Secretary. 

THE PORTLAND CONFERENCE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
LAW ASSOCIATION. 

The International Law Association, which for the past 
thirty-five years has done so much for the development 
of international law and thus for the promotion of good 
relations among the nations, held its Conference last 
autumn at Portland, Me. It was the guest of the 
American Bar Association. As usual, it gave much 
attention to the subject of arbitration, one whole session 
being devoted to this topic. 

THE SIXTEENTH INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS. 

The Sixteenth International Peace Congress, which 
was held at Munich, Germany, in September last, was 
generally considered one of the most successful Interna- 
tional Peace Congresses yet held. It was attended by 
about the usual number of delegates, the number from 
Southeastern Europe being especially large. Our own 
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Society had fourteen representatives, and the total num. 
ber of American delegates was more than twenty. The 
American delegation held meetings of their own every 
morning before the opening of the Congress to discuss the 
positions which they should take in the meetings, etc. 
The city of Munich and the State of Bavaria united in 
giving the delegates a most cordial welcome, the Burgo- 
master of the city in person extending the welcome of the 
municipality, and a member of the State Council greet- 
ing the Congress in the name of the Prince Regent. 
The discussions were among the ablest ever heard in a 
Peace Congress. In spite of differences of opinion and 
warm and sometimes exciting debate, the best of temper 
prevailed. A spirit of cooperation and fellowship was 
largely maintained throughout the deliberations. TheCon- 
gress laid particular emphasis upon the measures which 
it felt should receive the special attention of the Second 
Hague Conference. The influence of the Congress was 
especially great in Southeastern Germany, where pre- 
viously the peace movement had not been widely ex- 
tended or noticed. Its proceedings were well reported, 
not only in the city papers of Munich, but also in a num- 
ber of well-known dailies in different cities of the empire. 
The general reception given to the Congress in Germany 
was much more favorable than that of the Congress held 
at Hamburg ten years before. The resolutions of the 
Congress were transmitted as usual through the Peace 
Bureau at Berne to all the important governments of the 
world. 

THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION. 

The Interparliamentary Union held no conference 
last year, but its groups have been active in the par- 
liaments of the different countries, and through the 
Executive Council the influence of the Union was brought 
to bear powerfully in the preparation of the program and 
in the work of the Second Hague Conference. It is safe 
to say that the carefully prepared program for the Hague 
Conference, worked out by the Union at its London 
meeting in 1906, and supported in the main by all the 
peace and arbitration organizations, ,was more effective 
at The Hague in securing positive and far-reaching 
results than any other single agency. The Union is to 
hold its next meeting in Berlin, where it will be the 
guest of both the municipal and the imperial government. 

THE ASSOCIATION FOR INTERNATIONAL CONCILIATION. 

The American Branch of the Association for Inter- 
national Conciliation, organized only a little over a year 
ago, with Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler as president, has 
also been an excellent agency in promoting the advance- 
ment of the cause of arbitration and international friend- 
ship during the year. It has confined its work chiefly to 
the publication and distribution of four documents : " The 
Results of the National Arbitration and Peace Congress," 
by Andrew Carnegie ; " A League of Peace," the address 
given by Mr. Carnegie at the University of St. Andrews ; 
"The Results of the Second Hague Conference," by 
Baron d'Estournelles de Constant and Hon. David Jayne 
Hill ; and " The Work of the Second Hague Conference," 
by Dr. James Brown Scott. Twenty-four thousand 
copies of each of the last two have been distributed by 
the Branch among libraries, colleges and universities, 
public schools, historical societies, chambers of commerce, 
Young Men's Christian Associations, four thousand news- 



papers and magazines, and to thousands of individuals. 
Arrangements have been made for the permanent care 
of the documents in seven hundred libraries, the Asso- 
ciation furnishing suitable binders. 

NATIONAL PEACE CONGRESSES. 

Several National Peace Congresses have been held 
during the year in Europe. The purpose of these 
congresses was in general the promotion of the peace 
movement in their separate countries, but their specific 
aim at their last meetings was to bring the weight of the 
influence of the whole body of peacemakers in their 
countries to bear upon the Hague Conference, with a 
view to making it as great a success as possible. No 
National Peace Congress has been held in this country 
since our last annual meeting. The New York Congress 
in April last year coming so near the time of the Hague 
Conference made it seem unadvisable to attempt a new 
National Congress since that time. 

THE PEACE SOCIETIES AND THEIR WORK. 

The Peace Societies throughout the world hav« con- 
tinued their work with unabated interest and devotion. 
During the period prior to the Second Hague Conference 
their labors were devoted almost wholly to promoting 
the success of that great international gathering, in the 
same way as the work of the Interparliamentary Union 
noted above. Since the close of the Hague Conference 
they have confined their efforts largely to the interpreta- 
tion of the results of the Conference, and to pointing out 
what it left undone and what must be the program of 
the peace workers during the coming seven years. New 
societies continue to be organized. The Japanese Peace 
Society, to which reference has been made above, has 
grown into a most promising agency of the peace move- 
ment in the Far East. A South American Peace Society has 
recently been formed at Buenos Ayres through the labors 
of Senora de Costa, well known for her work in securing 
the erection of the great peace monument, " The Christ 
of the Andes." The Peace Society of the City of New 
York, brought into prominence by the National Peace 
Congress held last spring, has done most effective service 
in the holding of meetings in many parts of New York 
and Brooklyn and in the distribution of literature. The 
same is true of the Friends' Peace Association of Phila- 
delphia, which has continued with increasing efficiency 
its coftperation with our Society. The other State and 
local societies in the country have also, for the most part, 
done good work, though some of them, we are sorry to 
say, seem lacking in leadership and vital interest. Good 
reports come to us of the labors of all the leading 
European societies. 

THE INTERNATIONAL PEACE BUREAU. 

The work of the International Peace Bureau at Berne, 
Switzerland, has been kept up to nearly its usual standard, 
notwithstanding the great loss suffered by it in the death 
of its secretary, Mr. Elie Ducommun, whose place it has 
not yet been possible satisfactorily to fill. Dr. A. Gobat, 
secretary of the Interparliamentary Bureau, has tem- 
porarily taken charge of the office of the Peace Bureau. 
The Bureau has served as a medium of communication 
between the peace societies of the different countries, 
and as the agent for the execution of the decisions 
of the International Peace Congress, as well as for the 
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preparation of the program of the coming Congress. 
The number of members of the Commission of the Bureau 
from this country was increased, at the annual meeting 
in September, from two to four, by the addition of Edwin 
D. Mead and Prof. Samuel T. Dutton. 

THE PEACE WORK OF THE NATIONAL W. C. T. IT. AND 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OE WOMEN. 

Both these women's organizations, to whose valuable 
work we have so often referred in our reports, have not 
been wanting in their duty the past year. Their efforts 
have been largely directed, as heretofore, to work among 
women and children, in Sunday Schools, public schools, 
churches, etc., the wide observance of Peace Sunday 
and especially of the 18th of May as Peace Day in the 
schools being due in no small measure to their efforts 
both through their national officials and through their 
local superintendents in different parts of the country. 

PEACE DAYS IN THE SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, ETC. 

We need only briefly allude to the observance of 
Peace Days, which have now become a settled and well- 
known feature of the peace movement. The Sunday 
before Christmas in December last was observed as 
Peace Sunday by an increased number of ministers, 
churches and Sunday Schools in this and other coun- 
tries. The observance has passed from Great Britain 
and this country, where it has been best known, to the 
continent of Europe and to some extent to the mission 
field in China, Japan and elsewhere. The 18th of May 
was observed last year in the schools - of ten States on 
the recommendation of the Superintendents of Public 
Instruction, and in many towns and cities of other 
States. The observance this year, as far as we can 
judge, is likely to be more extended than ever before, 
the Superintendents of some new States having recom- 
mended it. Our Secretary, on the instruction of our 
Board, sent a letter in regard to the day to the Superin- 
tendents of Public Instruction in all the States, Territories 
and dependencies, and to the Superintendents of Schools 
in all the important cities of the nation. Efforts were 
also made in the autumn by Mr. Tryon, the chairman 
of our Committee on Work among Churches, to bring the 
subject of Peace Sunday more largely to the attention 
of the clergy of the nation than had before been possible. 
We are glad to note that the president of the National 
Educational Association, Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, in 
his annual address last July, entitled " What the Schools 
May Do for Peace," strongly urged the observance of 
the 18th of May in the schools throughout the nation. 
The same thing was also done by Hon. E. E. Brown, 
National Commissioner of Education, in his annual re- 
port. The American Institute of Instruction has also 
given its strong endorsement in this direction, as has the 
National Association of School Superintendents. The 
action of all these educators and organizations, together 
with that of the Intercollegiate Peace Association, the 
Mohonk Conference, the national organizations of women 
and the peace societies, is making of the public schools 
and the higher institutions of learning the most powerful 
agency in existence for the development and triumphant 
progress of the cause of peace, as the youth of the nation 
are in this way being won to larger and truer ideas of 
humanity and of the relations of the nations one to 
another. 



THE MYSTIC PEACE CONVENTION. 

The Universal Peace Union of Philadelphia and its 
Connecticut Branch held again, as usual, last August a 
five days' Peace Convention at Mystic, Conn. The Con- 
vention brought together large numbers of people from 
the surrounding country. An extended program was 
carried out and many phases of the problem of interna- 
tional peace and justice were discussed by the speakers. 
The principles of the Union in their application to pres- 
ent problems were reaffirmed in a series of strong reso- 
lutions. The Union still continues the publication of its 
monthly organ, The Peacemaker. 

THE NOBEL PEACE PRIZE. 

On the 10th of December last, the anniversary of the 
birth of Alfred Nobel, the founder of the Nobel Prizes, 
the Peace Prize of nearly forty thousand dollars was 
awarded in equal parts to Signor E. T. Moneta of Milan, 
Italy, and Professor Louis Renault of Paris. Mr. Moneta 
is well-known in all peace circles as the leader of the 
peace movement in Italy, and the award of a part of the 
prize to him was everywhere recognized as well deserved. 
Professor Renault's title to the other portion of the 
prize rested upon the eminent services done by him at 
the Second Hague Conference in the preparation of the 
various conventions and resolutions, in which work he 
was considered by some as perhaps the most efficient del- 
egate. The Nobel Committee has recently published 
another volume in its history of the Nobel Prizes, this 
volume covering the year 1905. 

THE SECOND HAGUE CONFERENCE. 

Confessedly the most important event of the year in 
the movement for world peace was the holding of the 
Second Hague Conference. The details of the spirit, 
the work and the results of the Conference have been 
given so fully in the Adyocate of Peace, and are so 
well known to you all, that there is no occasion for our 
going into any minute statement in regard to them. 
The Conference was memorable because it was the first 
World Conference of a general character met for the 
discussion of the common interests of humanity. It was 
great in the ability and character of the men who com- 
posed it. It was great in the intelligence and wisdom 
and the lofty spirit in which the discussions were con- 
ducted. It was great in the measures taken for the 
limitation, the restriction and the avoidance of war. It 
was still greater in the progress made in the advance- 
ment of the supreme principles and ideals of the inter- 
national peace movement toward final success. The two 
highest results of the Conference, if we may venture a 
comparison among them, were the laying of the founda- 
tions of a regular periodic Congress of the Nations and 
of a permanent High Court of Justice, both of which 
the Conference seems to have well-nigh completed. 
However far short the Conference may have fallen of 
satisfying the desires of the most advanced peace ideal- 
ists, it certainly, along the road of practical attainment, 
has advanced the whole cause quite as far, possibly, as 
might have been expected under all the conditions of 
the world to-day. It has given us new ground to 
believe that the goal of our desires and labors is rela- 
tively not very far away. It has left, however, enough 
unfinished to stimulate us to do our utmost in the seven 
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years to come to make the next Hague Conference a 
larger and fuller success, if possible, than the last one. 

THE HAGUE COURT. 

The Permanent Court of Arbitration, established by 
the Convention for the pacific settlement of international 
disputes, adopted at the First Hague Conference in 1899, 
was much strengthened by the action of the Second 
Hague Conference. This Convention was revised and 
improved by the Conference last summer, and given to 
the world as a new and more perfect document. Failing 
to receive immediately, as the result of the second Con- 
ference, an International High Court of Justice, the world 
has still this Permanent Court of Arbitration, to which 
now the nations of South and Central America, as well 
as all the others, are parties. The Court, therefore, 
enters upon a new period of universal public confidence. 
Great Britain and the United States have just come to 
an agreement to refer to it the old Newfoundland-Labra- 
dor Fisheries question, which has so long been the occa- 
sion of misunderstanding and diplomatic correspondence. 
The corner-stone of the Palace of Peace, provided for by 
Mr. Carnegie, was laid by Mr. Nelidoff, the President, 
during the Second Hague Conference. We may expect, 
therefore, soon to see this arbitration court of the nations 
housed in adequate and worthy quarters. 

TREATIES OF OBLIGATORY ARBITRATION. 

The movement for treaties of obligatory arbitration 
between the nations, two and two, which followed the 
close of the First Hague Conference, had, by the open- 
ing of the Second Hague Conference, in June, 1907, 
resulted in the conclusion of no less than forty-seven 
treaties. Two further treaties were added to the list 
while the Conference was in session. Since the close of 
the Second Hague Conference, which recommended by 
resolution the continuation of the conclusion of such 
treaties, our own government has taken the ma'tter up 
and already no less than six treaties have been concluded 
with foreign countries. The President has yielded to 
the contention of the Senate, and all these new treaties 
are so drawn that the Senate will have the opportunity 
to approve of any treaty of submission which may have 
been drawn by the President in the case of a controversy. 
Our government is understood to be negotiating similar 
treaties with all the other powers of the world, and it is 
likely, therefore, that within a year or two we shall be 
bound in treaty obligation to nearly all the other govern- 
ments to settle certain important classes of controversies 
by regular appeal to the Hague Court. This fact itself 
is a powerful evidence of the strength of the movement 
which is carrying the world rapidly forward. The action 
of our government in the conclusion of these new treaties 
has the almost universal sympathy and support of the 
people of the nation, many of whom would be glad to 
see the treaties wider in scope and more unlimited in 
time. It is clear, however, that the arbitration move- 
ment, slowly as it may go, is nevertheless rapidly nearing 
its completion, when arbitration will have been estab- 
lished as the practically universal method of settling all 
international disputes not adjustable by diplomacy. 

THE CENTRAL AMERICAN PEACE CONFERENCE. 

The most important occurrence in the Western Hemi- 



sphere in the line of our movement the past year was 
the recent Central- American Peace Conference held in 
Washington, in which all of the five States of Central 
America participated. Much of the success of this Con- 
ference was due to the influence of our government and 
that of Mexico, who brought their good offices to bear 
with a view of trying to put an end for all time to the 
petty disputes and misunderstandings between Central- 
American governments. 

The spirit of the delegates who participated in the meet- 
ing was most admirable, and the chief result of the Con- 
ference was not simply an agreement to arbitrate their 
disputes, but the setting up of a permanent Central- 
American Court of Justice, the first International Court 
of Justice yet created. It is hoped that the treaty drawn 
between the Central- American powers and the Court of 
Justice thus established among them will result in the 
establishment of permanent order and settled peace 
among these states, in which heretofore so much anarchy 
and disorder has prevailed. 

NORWAY AND THE BALTIC AND NORTH SEA PROVINCES. 

An important treaty was concluded at Christiania in 
November guaranteeing the territorial integrity of Nor- 
way, and signed by the plenipotentiaries of Norway, 
Germany, France, Russia and Great Britain. This con- 
vention is to run for ten years, and will no doubt be 
found to be a valuable peace measure for that particular 
region of Europe. 

Two other treaties of similar utility were signed on 
the 23d of April just past — the North Sea Treaty and 
the Baltic Sea Convention. The former, signed at 
Berlin by representatives of Germany, Great Britain, 
France, Denmark, The Netherlands, Sweden and Ger- 
many, binds these powers to make no changes in their 
respective territorial possessions in regions bordering on 
the North Sea. The latter, to which Russia, Germany, 
Sweden and Denmark are signatories, makes the same 
provisions in regard to the Baltic Sea territories. 

LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS. 

The failure of the Second Hague Conference to reach 
any agreement as to limitation of armaments was a great 
disappointment to many of the leaders of the arbitration 
and peace movement. Every consideration of reason, 
justice, friendship and economy leads to the conviction 
that the time has come when the competitive arming of 
the nations ought by mutual agreement to cease. Noth- 
ing in the nature of disarmament was asked for at The 
Hague, but only an arrest or limitation of the rivalry 
among the nations. Many of the powers — in fact, a large 
majority of them — were ready to accept any reasonable 
program of limitation. But effective action was pre- 
vented by the opposition of one or two of the great 
powers. The Conference did, however, vote unani- 
mously a resolution urging upon the governments the 
great desirability of attempting without delay to find 
some practical solution of the question, and it is not im- 
probable that a Commission of representatives of all the 
maritime powers may be named by the governments to 
make a serious study of the question before the Third 
Hague Conference. As nearly as can be judged at the 
present time, there is a strong hesitation in most of the 
parliaments to go much further in the increase of their 
armaments on either land or sea and their already 
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" bloated " military and naval budgets. This is true in 
England, in Italy, in Japan, in Russia, and to a less ex- 
tent in France. The recent action of our Congress in 
defeating so overwhelmingly the extravagant four-battle- 
ship program, presented and urged by the Navy Depart- 
ment and the President with every device of argument 
and persuasion, is a most hopeful omen. While the ad- 
dition of even one battleship to the United States navy 
yearly seems entirely needless, from any point of view, 
nevertheless, the limitation of naval increase to this mini- 
mum, and the opposition in Congress of a considerable 
number of delegates even to that, is a clear evidence 
that the time has come when the whole problem is here- 
after to be dealt with, not from the point of view of 
sentiment or of the past glamour and glory of war, but 
from that of present civilization and the necessity of 
turning the great sums now consumed in military and 
naval expenditures into channels which will improve the 
condition of the masses economically, educationally and 
socially. The efforts of our Board, in coSperation with 
those of the peace workers in New York and other cities, 
to secure remonstrances from the clergy, business men 
and others against the four-battleship program were suc- 
cessful beyond our expectations. The results, as shown 
by the remonstrances sent from Boston, New York, Fall 
River, Providence, Baltimore, Columbus, Minneapolis, 
Indianapolis and other cities, have encouraged us to 
believe that public sentiment among the masses of the 
people is more advanced on this subject than had been 
supposed, and to redouble effort hereafter to secure a 
complete arrest and gradual reduction, by cooperation of 
the governments, of the enormous armaments now so 
burdening the world and crippling the progress of our 
Christian civilization. 

THE SEVENTEENTH 1NTEENATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS. 

The Seventeenth International Peace Congress is to 
be held in London during the week beginning July 27. 
Great preparation is being made by the British workers 
to make this, if possible, the greatest peace demonstra- 
tion ever held. All foreign delegates who desire it 
will be given free hospitality. The Congress will be 
opened by a member of the British Cabinet and presided 
over by Lord Courtney, one of the most eminent of 
British statesmen. Great public meetings will be held, 
while the Congress is in session, in various parts of Lon- 
don, with a view of reaching the different classes of pop- 
ulation and the various races that inhabit the city. It is 
most important that a large representation of Americans 
should attend this Congress, which, meeting in the 
world's metropolis and under the eaves of the British 
Parliament, ought to be made of immense weight in ad- 
vancing the international peace cause. 

THE OUTLOOK. 

The meeting and encouraging results of the Hague 
Conference, the International Peace Congress, the Na- 
tional and State Peace Congresses held during the year, 
the International Law Association Conference, the in- 
crease of the number of treaties of obligatory arbitration, 
the widespread and ever-enlarging and deepening interest 
of the populations of the different countries, and the sup- 
port of the movement by the heads of government and 
great numbers of the foremost statesmen of the world, 



encourages the belief that the nations of the world are 
rapidly approaching such a state of organization and 
mutual understanding and cooperation as will soon assure 
abiding peace throughout the earth. This ought to stim- 
ulate all the friends of peace in our own Society and 
elsewhere to do the utmost that is within them to bring 
this greatest and most commanding movement of the 
times to its early and full consummation. 

MEMBERSHIP AND FINANCES. 

Since our last report an unusually large number of our 
old and tried workers, including most valued members of 
our Board and vice-presidents, have been taken away by 
death. The list of our members has, however, considerably 
increased during the year, and if the new plan of Branch 
Societies and reduction of the membership fee from two 
dollars to one dollar be approved by you to-day, we hope 
that within the coming year our membership may be 
doubled and even quadrupled. The addition of a Field 
Secretaryship and an Agency in California, with addi- 
tional clerical service in the office and the enlarged output 
of literature, etc., has greatly increased our expenses. A 
special contribution from Mr. Carnegie has assured us of 
the means with which to support for some years to come 
the Field Department and the California Agency, and 
the generous contributions of many of our members and 
friends lead us to hope that we shall have income enough 
to meet the general enlargement of our work. The re- 
sponse to our appeal for contributions has not this year, 
because of the financial stringency, been as large as it was 
last. We hope, however, that the amount still lacking will 
soon be made up. It is most important that this should 
be done. We have received during the year a legacy of 
$750 from the estate of Anna Q. T. Parsons of Roxbury, 
and we have just received notice of a legacy of $5,000 
left the Society by the late Matthias N. Forney of New 
York, who was an active member and generous supporter 
of our work while he lived. Our Treasurer's report, 
which has already been presented, shows the largest 
receipts and expenditures that we have had. We appeal 
to all the members and friends of the Society everywhere 
to make such gifts to the Society's funds as they may be 
able to do, and as the great cause demands. In no way, 
we think, can money be more wisely used than in the 
promotion of a movement which is, we trust, before long 
to relieve the peoples of the nations of the immense bur- 
dens laid upon them by the overgrown militarism of the 
time. 

On behalf of the Board of Directors, 

Benjamin F. Trueblood, 

Secretary. 

May 12, 1908. 



Illusion of War. 

War 

I abhor, 

And yet how sweet 

The sound along the marching street 

Of drum and fife ! And I forget 

Wet eyes of widows, and forget 

Broken old mother*, and the whole 

Dark butchery without a soul. 

Without a soul — save this bright drink 
Of heady music, sweet as death ; 
And even my peace-abiding feet 



